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THE HISPANIC AMERICAN 
HISTORICAL REVIEW 


Vol. XXI August, 1941 No. 3 


PONCE DE LEON’S FOUNTAIN OF YOUTH: 
HISTORY OF A GEOGRAPHICAL MYTH 


The history of America begins, like that of the Ancient 
World, with legends in which it is not easy to recognize the 
exact proportion of reality and imagination. The legends con- 
nected with the discovery of North America, and particularly 
of the territory of the United States, concern on the one hand 
the pre-Columbian ventures of Norsemen to Vinland, and on 
the other hand the enterprise of Ponce de Leén in search of 
the Fountain of Youth. 

It is comprehensible that the legendary elements of such 
narratives have been emphasized and embellished in a number 
of stories of more popular character, embodying pride in re- 
gional traditions, or promoting the worship of local glories. 
The Boston statue of Leif Ericson, leader of the Norsemen 
who are supposed to have landed on the Massachusetts shore, 
stands upon an artificial pedestal of scholarly conjectures. 
Seen from the top of Florida’s church-towers, all springs of 
that country may appear as Ponce’s famous fountain. 

In the case of Vinland modern scholars are more and more 
inclined to recognize in the self-sown wheat and self-grown 
grapevines of that place the last Nordic ramifications of liter- 
ary traditions going back to classical topics of antique poetry 
and erudition.t Undoubtedly the Norsemen coming from 
Greenland may have reached the Arctic shores of the Amer- 

1 This was proved first by Fridtjof Nansen, In Northern Mists, New York, 
1911. Cf. the more recent contributions of I. Th. Honti, ‘‘Vinland and Ultima 
Thule,’’? in Modern Language Notes, LVI (March, 1939), and the review of the 


book of A. W. Broger, Vinlands Ferdene (Oslo, 1937), published in the Gottinger 
Gelehrter Anzeiger, CCII (1939), pp. 53 et seq. 
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ican continent, but the flourishing wheat and the luxuriant 
grapes described in the accounts of their adventures belong 
to the same kind of literary antecedents that made Columbus 
hear nightingales in the forests of Haiti, or Pigafetta discover 
giants in Patagonia. 

But there is a substantial difference between Ponce’s leg- 
endary fountain and all the marvellous things mentioned in 
the reports of the travellers who first landed on this continent. 
In fact, these wonders are frequently the product of their mis- 
interpretation of actual experiences, more or less fanciful 
illusions influenced by poetic images of an ideal nature, and 
of exotic countries. Expecting to see strange, rare, and 
marvellous things, they sometimes projected into an unfa- 
miliar environment what previously existed in their minds. 

But in spite of all the springs of Florida that actually bear 
his name, neither Ponce nor anyone of his companions ever 
found the fountain of youth for the sake of which they set out 
on so dangerous and expensive an expedition. In other words: 
even if Tyrker the German (as related in the Saga of Eric the 
Red) became drunk merely from sucking the chubby grapes 
of Vinland, nobody was indebted to a wonder-working Florida 
spring for a rejuvenating cure. Therefore, this unsuccessful 
expedition of the Spaniards of Puerto Rico must be connected 
with the numerous enterprises of this kind that were pro- 
moted, ever since the mythical epoch of the Argonauts, by the 
tenacious belief in prodigies and curiosities hidden in leg- 
endary islands.” 

Although we must reduce to proper proportions the influ- 
ence that a fabulous tale may have had on the decision of such 
a rude, reckless but circumspect adventurer, nevertheless all 
attempts to belittle the contribution of the legendary element 
of Ponce de Leén’s enterprise run counter to the irrefutable 
evidence of an attested historical tradition.’ Certainly, it may 
appear rather difficult to understand that such a man should 
have wasted a large part of his considerable fortune in an 

2 Cf. the Author’s Storia letteraria delle Scoperte Geografiche (Firenze, 1937), 
pp. 34 et seq. 

>The documents concerning Ponce’s expeditions and the legend of Bimini have 


been collected and commented by T. F. Davis, ‘‘Juan Ponce de Leén’s Voyage to 
Florida,’’ in The Florida Historical Society Quarterly, XIV (July, 1935), pp. 1-70. 
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expedition designed to catch the waters of a fabulous spring. 
But the historical problem lies just in this fact, and it cannot 
be solved by references to the supposed: credulity and artless- 
ness of the first chroniclers of America. Aside from the fact 
that they were generally well informed, they definitely are in- 
clined to give a rational explanation of the events related. As 
we shall see, this applies in our case, too, and we are justified 
in supposing that in this way we have lost much of the knowl- 
edge of the temper and feelings prevailing in the conquests 
and adventures of the age of discovery. 

Thus we can trust without hesitation the account of facts 
that may appear unusual and unlikely, but the explanation of 
these must be sought outside of the strictly pragmatic history 
of voyages and colonization. Consequently, it cannot be our 
task to sweep aside or to try to refute the scanty remains of a 
vanished poetic history. On the contrary, we have to collect 
and codrdinate them for a new critical examination. 

For this reason it may be permissible to consider anew the 
passage—quoted many times before—in the Decades of the 
New World by Peter Martyr that contains the first account of 
Ponce’s enterprise and that won credit everywhere for the 
story of the fountain of youth. In relating Ponce’s first at- 
tempt to conquer Florida in 1513, Peter Martyr affirms that 
among the Lucayos or Bahamas ‘‘there is an island ... named 
Boiuca or Agnaneo, in which there is a perennial spring of 
running water of such marvellous virtue, that the water 
thereof being drunk, perhaps with some diet, makes old men 
young again.’’# 

Furthermore, reverting in his book to the same subject in 
another context, Peter Martyr specifies the pretended ‘‘mar- 
vellous virtue’’ of this water by recounting the incident of an 
islander ‘‘grievously oppressed with old age’’ who was re- 
ported ‘‘to have brought home manly strength and to have 
practised all manly exercises, and that he married again and 
begat children.’’> 


*Second decade, tenth book of Peter Martyr de Angleria’s (d’Anghiera) 
Decades de Orbe Novo (Paris, 1587), p. 195. The English translation of the 
Decades by F. A. MacNutt (London, 1912), I, 274, is shorter than the original 
Latin text. 

5 De Orbe Novo, the seventh decade, Book VII, Vol. II, p. 293 of F. A. Mac- 
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This is the only specific statement about the miraculous 
power of the fountain. It is important in revealing the real 
effect that was expected to follow from taking its water accom- 
panied ‘‘with some diet.’’ In fact, as we shall see below, all the 
various representations of the fountain of youth in the 
graphic arts of the Middle Ages and the Renaissance put into 
the foreground its unmistakable erotic and gallant signif- 
icance. For this reason, in many paintings, miniatures and 
ivories of that period, we find a fountain among the properties 
of love-scenes or allegories displayed by the artists in an ideal 
landscape or in idyllic gardens of pleasance. 

The poor savage of the West Indies who professed to have 
succeeded in the rejuvenating cure at Bimini or Florida was 
certainly not aware of this more or less secret symbolism of 
his European contemporaries. Thanks to the wonder-working 
fountain, he honestly went about begetting a family like the 
good-natured savage he was. But in so doing he betrayed to 
us what Ponce—a man in the fifties—and his companions 
were eager to regain in tasting the waters of the fountain of 
youth. 


Another striking detail in Peter Martyr’s description is 
found in his observation that the rejuvenating efficacy of the 
water might be increased by suitable diet. This opinion is 
advanced by the author as a conjecture, evidently with the 
purpose of transferring the miraculous power of the fountain 
of youth from fable to the field of medicine, 2.e. from legend 
to fact. This tendency is typical of Peter Martyr who wrote 
his fundamental history of the first colonization of America 
in an ill-suited classical style, yet tried to draw his informa- 
tion from the best sources and to subject all accounts coming 
from the West Indies to the light of an inquiring criticism. 


Since the whole question of the part played by this legend 
in the discovery of Florida depends on such second-hand nar- 
ratives, more or less under the influence of literature, we need 
not discuss the reality or the unlikelihood of the facts in- 


Nutt’s English translation. In a long digression Peter Martyr collects different 
facts from ancient mythology and natural history in order to convince ‘‘the 
philosophers and doctors ... sceptical of things like this.’’ 
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volved, but only examine critically the form and manner in 
which they have been handed down by history and tradition. 

There is no other record of anyone ever having used the 
legendary water for a rejuvenating treatment. It is evident 
therefore that the qualifying remark about the ameliorative 
effect of simultaneous diet must be attributed to Peter Martyr 
alone. He evidently had no doubt of the actual existence of 
the fountain and, confiding in the reliability of apparently 
authentic information, he gave the legend a rational and 
naturalistic interpretation. 

Thus alone can we understand the accent of admonition in 
his account to Pope Leo X warning him ‘‘not to think this to 
be said lightly or rashly.’’ ‘‘For,’’ he continues, ‘‘they have 
so spread this rumor for a truth throughout all the court [1.e. 
of Spain], that not only all the people, but also many of them 
whom wisdom or fortune has divided from the common sort, 
think it to be true.”’ 

As we see, the court, the scholars, and the people of Spain 
were all convinced, soon after Ponce de Leén’s first expedi- 
tion, that the location of the fountain of youth was finally 
established, although according to a later account, no one of 
the ship’s crew sent to discover and explore the legendary 
island of Bimini found the spring capable of restoring old 
men to youth. We cannot be sure whether Ponce de Leén’s 
belief in the deceptive fable was shattered by this failure, or 
whether it still played a part in his second expedition of the 
year 1521. Unfortunately no trace has been found of the ac- 
count given by Ponce to the king or to the royal officials dur- 
ing his stay in Spain less than a year after his discovery of 
Florida. But the name of the legendary island still occurs in 
the patent of King Ferdinand, dated Valladolid, September 
26, 1514, giving Ponce license and authority for colonizing the 
islands of Beniny (Bimini) and of Florida.® 

At any rate, the vision of the fountain of youth remained 
associated with the name and deeds of Ponce de Leén. In 
Herrera y Tordesilla’s Historia General de las Indias he ap- 
pears, at the end, as the man who in 1512 ‘‘went seeking that 

® Reprinted by T. F. Davis, loc. cit. 
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sacred fountain, so renowned among the Indians, and the 
river, whose water rejuvenated the aged.’’? 

In these words Herrera refers to his detailed account of 
the circumstances that stimulated Ponce’s first voyage, con- 
firming Peter Martyr’s opinion that he was intent upon find- 
ing ‘‘the spring of Bimini and a river in Florida, the Indians 
of Cuba and Hispaniola affirming that old people bathing 
themselves in them, became young again.’’® 

These passages of the most complete and reliable chronicle 
of the Spanish colonization of the West Indies contain some 
important allegations which complete with new statements the 
simple and lucid report of Peter Martyr. As we have seen, it 
is not only the spring of running water that restores youth to 
the aged, but a river, never mentioned in the first accounts of 
Ponce’s voyages, whereas the fountain itself appears as a holy 
one, worshipped by the natives. Nevertheless, the old spring 
and the new river are interconnected as a symbol of Bimini 
and Florida, and as a decisive cause of their discovery of 
these places. Furthermore, we learn from Herrera for the 
first time that the Bimini tradition is an Indian myth, and 
accordingly, the oldest known North American legend of an 
autochthonous origin. 

In fact we learn from him ‘‘that many Indians of Cuba, 
firmly believing that there was such a river, had, not long 
before the Spaniard discovered that island, passed over into 
Florida in quest of that river, and there built a town where 
the race of them continues to this day. This report prevailed 
with all the kings and caciques in those parts to endeavor to 
find out a river that wrought such a wonderful change as 
making old people young, so that there was not a river, or 
brook, nor scarce a lagune or puddle in all Florida but where 
they bathed themselves in, and there are some still that confide 
in seeking this mistery.’’? 

7 Dec, ITI, Lib. I, Cap. 14, Vol. II, p. 30, of the original edition (1605) con- 


taining the curious—evidently erroneous—version ‘‘anduvo buscando aquella 
fuente Santatan, nombrada entre los Indios, y el rio, cuyas aguas remocavan los 


viejos,’’ instead of ‘‘aquella fuente santa, tan nombrada....’’ 

® Dee. I, Book IX, Cap. 12, Vol. III, p. 326, of the new edition of Herrera, 
Historia General de los Hechos de los Castellanos en las Indias ..., Madrid, 
1934-35, * Herrera, op. cit., loc. cit. 
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We cannot agree with the most recent historian of the dis- 
covery of Florida in the supposition that the Indians may 
have invented the whole story in order to induce the Spaniards 
to leave.?° Sly as these natives may have been, it is inconceiv- 
able that a man of the experience and boldness of Ponce de 
Leon should ‘have fallen into the trap. In any case, if the 
‘legend was of Indian origin, we should have to wonder at its 
‘having the power to induce the rich and experienced governor 
of Puerto Rico to hazard such an unusual adventure. But that 
is the very question that we have to clear up. 


Antonio Herrera is the only one among the early histo- 
rians of the West Indies to mention the ‘‘sacred fountain’”’ as 
an object of widespread Indian veneration. His statements 
are noteworthy because of the care he took to draw his infor- 
mation from official documents as well as from authoritative 
sources. He did not, of course, dwell on the fable of the holy 
fountain, having been informed by the man that discovered 
Bimini that this island (probably the Andros of the Bahamas) 
contained no spring restoring youth to the aged." Therefore 
Herrera directs the attention of the reader to the legendary 
river of Florida which some of his contemporaries believed to 
be the Jordan, so named by the Spaniards who discovered it 
at the point of St. Helena in the year 1520.¥ 

But in reality, as we know, no trace of such a river has 
ever been found in Florida. We only gather from Herrera’s 
report that legend of it had a more tenacious existence and 
was supported by a stronger historical tradition than the 
fountain of youth. The whole story of the first settlement of 
Cuban natives in Florida, and of kings and caciques thor- 
oughly putting all the waters of the country to the test, bears 
the stamp of a fabulous and rather humorous tale. 

We have, of course, no means of checking Herrera’s ac- 
count since indigenous traditions of the Indians of Cuba, 
Haiti and Puerto Rico perished concurrently with the extinc- 
tion of these unfortunate tribes before the Spaniards had the 
interest and the time to collect them. In the few passages 


1°'T, F. Davis, op. cit., p. 45. 
11 [bid. 22 oid. 
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devoted to West Indian folklore in the historical works of 
Bartolomé de las Casas or in the other chronicles of the six- 
teenth century, no evidence can be found for the existence of 
such a belief, or of the tradition related by Herrera. 

Consequently, it is hardly possible to discover the genuine 
Indian background of the legend—if this ever really existed. 
On the other hand, it is easier to demonstrate that the occur- 
rence of such a myth in the pre-Columbian epoch is rather 
improbable and that the whole story has a quite different 
origin and significance. 

In Indian medicine, folklore, and magic, water does evidently 
play an important part as it does everywhere. Occasional 
curative effectiveness may have given empiric confirmation to 
the belief in its supernatural power—attributed, by Indian 
shamanism, to spirits dwelling within its depths.1? As water 
figures here and there among the principal objects of Indian 
worship, it is quite possible that the natives of the Antilles 
and the Bahamas shared these superstitions. Magical waters 
having the power of curing the sick and raising the dead are 
to be found here and there in Indian myths. But the idea of 
rejuvenating waters is unknown in American folklore. In the 
mythology of the Maori and of the South Sea Islanders it was 
believed that if the aged, on dying, went to bathe in such 
magical water they were restored to life.’ 

But it has been established that this conception originally 
drifted into Polynesia from the Asiatic, and especially the 
East Indian, culture area. It belongs, like similar waters of 
the pagan and biblical mythology, to the eschatological mo- 
tives of the Oriental world and supposes a far higher standard 
of civilization, of religious imagination, and of spiritual refine- 

18 This aspect of Amerindian veneration of water is especially studied by O. G. 
Brinton, The Myths of the New World (New York, 1868), pp. 84 et seq. and 128 
et seq.; then by Ellen Russell Emerson, Indian Myths (Boston, 1884), and finally 
by Donald A. Mackenzie, Myths of Precolumbian America (London, 1924). Cf. 
Sh. Mathews and G. B. Smith, Dictionary of Religion and Ethics (New York, 
1923), p. 471. More recent studies about Indian beliefs and magic do not espe- 
cially consider this particular aspect, but works dealing with the Pueblo Indians 
emphasize the réle of water in their customs and cults. See, for example, HE. C. 
Parsons, Pueblo Indian Religion, Chicago, 1939. 


14D. A. Mackenzie, op. cit., pp. 185 et seq. 
18 Toid. 
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ment than that of the simple West Indian natives of the Colum- 
bian epoch.’® The fountain of Bimini and Florida’s river are 
earthly phenomena in spite of the magical power of their 
waters, and one did not have to be dead in order to prove 
their rejuvenating effect. 

Thus the Indian legend seems to be independent both of 
Polynesian myths and of the exorcising practices of American 
aborigines. So circumscribed in essence and meaning, the Hast 
Indian legend of the wonder-working waters of Bimini and 
Florida appears identical with the idea of the fountain of 
youth, which played such an important part in the pre- 
dominating geographical lore and old religious conceptions in 
the folklore, literature, and art of the Middle Ages of Kurope. 

The absence of artistic representations of the fountain of 
youth, or of literary allusions to it in classical authors, proves 
that no such legend was known among the Greeks and Ro- 
mans. In his conclusive essay prefixed to the first edition of a 
Sanskrit text, HE. W. Hopkins established that the fountain of 
youth is an East-Indian invention, strictly associated with the 
Semitic conception of the ‘‘Water of Life’’ and subsequently 
introduced from the Orient into European folklore and liter- 
ature.'? 

Here we are not concerned with exploring the dim origins 
of these legendary waters. But as the European tradition of 
the fountain of youth appears inextricably enmeshed with that 
of the River of Immortality, it may be useful and interesting 
to follow up the development of the myth that carries us ulti- 
mately to the imaginary hydrography of America. In such a 
survey we shall come to understand why the wonder-working 
medicinal spring of Bimini described by Peter Martyr appears 
in Herrera’s report in connection with a river in Florida that 
has the same power of restoring youth to the aged. 


16 Cf. the article of E. Washburn Hopkins in the Encyclopaedia of Religions 
and Ethics, VI, 15 et seq., and the passages devoted to antique and Oriental magical 
waters in Lynn Thorndike’s History of Magic and Experimental Science during 
the First Thirteen Centuries of Our Era, New York, 1923. 

17 Journal of the American Oriental Society, XXVI (first half, 1905), pp. 1-67. 
For some aspects of water-cult in modern European folklore cf. P. Sébillot, ‘‘Le 
Culte des Fontaines,’’ in Revue des Traditions Populaires, XIV (November, 1899). 
Bor water in folk-tales cf. Anti Aarne, The Types of the Folk-Tale (Helsinki, 
1928), Nos. 530 and 551. 
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It has been ascertained that the first mention of the foun- 
tain of youth appears in the Letter of Prester John, a literary 
forgery of Utopian character, which propagated everywhere, 
after 1165, the knowledge of the fabulous wonders of Asia. 
The original edition of this exceedingly successful pamphlet 
reports that at the foot of Mount Olympus not far from Par- 
adise, in Asia, there is a spring of water whose taste con- 
tinually varies by day and by night. Taken on an empty 
stomach it gives eternal health and keeps every one who 
drinks of it in the state of a man of thirty-two."® 

With regard to the geographical location, this description 
is rather puzzling and vague. But if we accept the conjecture of 
Dr. E. W. Hopkins that the Olympus mentioned in the passage 
cited must be a corruption of the medieval name of Ceylon 
(called ‘‘ Colombo’? or ‘‘Palombo’’),!®°then we have to recognize 
in this legendary mountain the Adam’s Peak of this island, 
considered by Moslems and by Christians as the very site of 
the Terrestrial Paradise.”° In any case, this island marked the 
world’s oriental boundary in ancient and medieval geog- 
raphy.?? 

Concerning the fountain itself, we recognize in the same 
passage some essential details recurring in the reports of 
Ponce’s enterprise. Yet a later elaboration of the Letter, be- 
longing to the thirteenth century, completes, with some addi- 
tional details, the primary image of the spring, reporting that 
it is situated in an island ‘‘in extremis mundi partibus versus 
meridiem’’ where a long-lived people drew from its waters 
lasting health and the renewal of youth.?? 

The geographical situation of the fountain is a new element 
in the evolution of the legend from mere fable to an actual 
historical event. In the first edition of the Letter of Prester 


18 Fr, Zarncke, ‘‘Der Presbyter Johannes,’’ in Abhandlungen der philologisch- 
historischen Klasse der Kgl. Sdéchsischen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften. (Leip- 
zig, 1879), p. 912 et seq., sec. 27, et seq. 

1° Journal of the Amer. Orient. Soc. XXVI (first half, 1905), p. 34. 

20 Cf. Col. Henry Yule’s Commentary to The Book of Ser Marco Polo (third 
edition, New York, 1929), II, pp. 320 et seq., and P. Anastasius van den Wyngaert, 
Sinica Franciscana (2 vols., Quaracchi-Firenze, 1929), I, 531. (Relatio Fr. 
Johannes de Marignolli). 

21Cf. John Kirtland Wright, The Geographical Lore of the Time of the Cru- 
sades (New York, 1925), p. 280. 22 Fr, Zarncke, op. cit., p. 913. 
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John the fountain is situated in the continental Asiatic empire 
of this legendary sovereign—t.e. somewhere in India, where 
other theological and geographical traditions were wont to 
locate the site of the Garden of Eden.?8 


This decisive transfer of the fountain of youth from its 
original continental situation into an island corresponds with 
a general tendency of geography and romance prevailing in 
those days, which, as we have said, was to locate in an insular 
landscape the scene of adventures and the place of wonders 
and marvels. The development of this insular romanticism 
follows in uninterrupted succession from the romances of the 
“Table Ronde’’ until the Spanish Amadis, the scene of which 
is an archipelago of more or less phantastic islands.*4 


Likewise in Marco Polo’s Milione the world of wonders, 
prodigies and monsters begins beyond continental Asia, un- 
folding itself in an insular country extending from Japan to 
India, and hence, to the east coast of Africa.2> In the course 
of the fifteenth century, the imagination of the mariners and 
of the cartographers increased the number of legendary is- 
lands spread throughout the Atlantic Ocean,?* while actual 
discoveries inspired Thomas More, Rabelais, and the authors 
of imaginary voyages to place their utopian wonderlands in 
such insular scenes. Moliére’s Plazsirs de l’Ile Enchantée 
have their further origin in this sentimental longing for en- 
chanted lands that the poets discover in an imaginary insular 
region and the geographers locate in the unexplored zones of 
the Ocean. 


This tendency is connected with the literary tradition of 
the classical ‘‘Insulae Fortunatae’’ on the one hand, and on 
the other with the adventures of St. Brendan whose wide- 
spread poetical account belongs to the most popular tales of 


23 J, K. Wright, op. cit., pp. 261 et seg., and the bibliographical references col- 
lected in the appendix of this book. 

24 Cf. the Author’s Storia Letteraria delle Scoperte Geografiche (above n. 2), 
pp. 51 et seq. 

*5 Marco Polo, Il Milione a cura di L. Foscolo-Benedetto (Firenze, 1928), Cap. 
CLIX et seq. (Franco-Italian text); id., The Description of the World, ed. by 
A. C. Moule and P. Pelliot (2 vols., London, 1938) II, pp. lxvii et seg. (Latin 
text), and I, 354 et seg. (English translation). 

26 William H. Babcock, Legendary Islands of the Atlantic, New York, 1922. 
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the Middle Ages.?7 In spite of all the disappointments and 
casualties involved, it stimulated the navigators to further 
voyages and discoveries, and contributed in a larger measure 
than is generally supposed to actual geographical achieve- 
ments. 

However that may be, the idea of the wonder-spring re- 
mained long closely associated with the image of the Earthly 
Paradise, subjected to geographical shifts of its situation— 
now continental, now insular—and was part of the increasing 
romantic attitude towards actual or imaginary islands in the 
poetic literature as well as in the geographical lore of the 
later Middle Ages. Consequently, we may understand that 
Ponce de Leén sought the spring of rejuvenating water in an 
archipelago supposed to be part of the Asiatic Far Hast 
within the reach of its fabulous wealth and of its innumerable 
wonders. 


Although the different editions of the Letter of Prester 
John contain the principal distinctive elements of the legend, 
certainly they contributed only partially to its widespread 
popularity. Its suecess and its suggestive power depend prin- 
cipally on the fact that one of the most impressive episodes of 
the French ‘‘Romance of Alexander’’ is devoted to the foun- 
tain of youth. 

Like its Greek and Latin sources in earlier days, this poem 
of Lambert li Tors and Alexandre de Bernai determined to a 
considerable extent, after its publication in the seventh decade 
of the twelfth century, the concept and the opinions of the 
Asiatic continent prevailing in the Western world. At that 
time the success of the Letter of Prester John had become so 
great that its influence can be recognized in almost all the 
French poems of: courtly and scholarly inspiration.?® 

Thus it is more than probable that the authors of the 
Roman d’ Alexandre drew from the same source the motif of 
the wonder-spring. This appears neither in the Latin versions 
of Pseudo-Kallisthenes nor in the different pamphlets and 

27 The Anglo-Norman Voyage of St. Brendan, ed. with Introduction by E. G. R. 
Waters (Oxford, 1928); cf. J. K. Wright, The Geographical Lore... , passim. 


*s Of. E. Faral, Recherches sur les Sources Latines des Contes et Romans 
Courtois du Moyen Age, Paris, 1913. 
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biographies relating to the deeds of the Macedonian in Asia 
and to the marvels of the countries conquered by him. Un- 
doubtedly these authors have utilized the Letter of Prester 
John in order to magnify the number and to amplify the 
description of the wonders of Asia, to which a-very large part 
of their poem is devoted.*® 

As to the fountain of youth, it seems that Alexandre de 
Bernai developed the plain, sober statements contained in the 
Letter by adapting this legendary motif to the epic style of 
his poem, and by transforming the original description into 
an episode of Alexander’s conquest of Asia. Moreover, the 
poem offers all the elements for the precise delimitation of the 
legend which it contributed to propagate and to impress on 
men’s memory and beliefs. 


In this account the wonder-springs of Asia are three, 
every one of which is distinguished by a particular efficacy: 
the first has the power of rejuvenation, the second gives im- 
mortality, and the third resuscitates the dead.*° The auton- 
omy of each one of these waters is designated by a difference 
in location of their sources, and by the disconnectedness of 
the episodes in which they occur. By this means the author 
provides us with the most evident distinguishing marks of 
each one of these waters, thereby preventing the confusion 
which at times is found in the studies of folklore and legends 
pertaining to this subject. 

Thus, uncontaminated, the rejuvenating waters ran for 
centuries through poems, tales and pictures, reaching at the 
end the American continent, and finally vanishing into the 
realm of fable, whence they first came. Leaving aside the waters 
of immortality and the spring that resuscitates the dead, both 
interconnected with other legends and myths, we may limit 
our interest to the fountain of youth described with full par- 
ticulars in an episode of Alexander’s conquest of India. 

According to the description of Lambert li Tors this won- 
der-spring lies surrounded by evergreen trees in a blooming 


2° Cf. Paul Meyer, Alexandre le Grand dans la Littérature Frangaise du Moyen 
Age, Vol. II, Paris, 1886. Concerning the Fountain of Youth itself P. Meyer 
supposes (op. cit., p. 184) that the French poet followed a ‘‘récit parallel’’ to the 
report of the Letters of Prester John. 8° Tbid., pp. 174 et seq. 
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landscape, fanned by breezes bearing the sweet perfume of 
flowers. The water of the sacred fountain gushes through the 
mouth of an ancient golden lion, linked by an ingenious con- 
duit with a basin that is situated in a pavillion of gold-banded 
crystal, surrounded by columns of white marble.*4 

This description has certainly determined—or at least, de- 
cidedly influenced—the artistic representation of the fountain 
of youth throughout the Middle Ages and the Renaissance. But 
this may be left to await a separate investigation. As Ponce 
de Leén did not expect to find in the legendary islands of the 
West Indies a work of such consummate artistic and technical 
skill, we may confine our attention to the mere geographical 
aspect of the question. 

The fountain of youth, in whose water fifty-six aged com- 
panions of Alexander recovered the complexion of thirty 
years, issues from a river of Paradise and is connected with 
the Euphrates and the Tigris, the two rivers supposed to flow, 
with the Nile and the Ganges, from a source situated in the 
Garden of Eden: 


La fontaine sordait del flun de Paradis 
De l’aighe d’Eufrate qui depart de Tigris.?? 


This more confused than poetical statement corresponds with 
the passage of Boethius’s Consolatio Philosophiae, frequently 
quoted in medieval treatises and poems, stating that the 
Euphrates and the Tigris emerge from one source and then 
flow in different directions: 


bs uno se fonte resolvent 
Et mox abjunctis dissociantur aquis.8 


For the author of this branch of the Roman d’ Alexandre this 
spring of Paradise distributes its waters to both the large 
oriental rivers and, at the same time, to the fountain of youth. 
This fantastic assumption remained decisive in the later 


317i Romans d’Alixandre par Lambert li Tors et Alexandre de Bernay, her- 
ausgegeben von H. Michelant (Stuttgart, 1846), pp. 349 et seq., verses 13 et seq. 
The Medieval French Roman d’Alexandre (version of Alewandre de Paris) (2 
vols., Princeton, N. J., 1937), IJ, pp. 224 et seq., verse 3624. 

32 Wd. Michelant, p. 350, verses 16 et seq.; Alex. de Paris’ version, p. 225, 
verses 3680 et seq. 

33 Lib. V, 1. This image inspired Dante, Purgatorio XX XIII verses 110 e¢ seq. 
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traditions of the legend, being in some measure confirmed by 
the Biblical description of the Earthly Paradise whose river, 
going out from Eden after having watered the garden, ‘‘was 
parted, and became into four heads.’’** 

Certainly, there is no mention of a fountain in the passage 
quoted from the Genesis. But the assertion that the river of 
Paradise ‘‘egrediabatur de loco voluptatis’’ is quite sufficient 
to explain the profane, gallant, and erotic symbolism of all 
descriptions and representations of the fountain of youth.®® 
Consequently, the waters running in all ‘‘jardins de plai- 
sance’’ of medieval literature and art, and in which a cherub 
still paddles in Titian’s allegory of ‘‘Amor Sacro ed Amor 
Profano’’ must be considered, so to speak, as the profane 
branches of the sacred river of Paradise, proceeding ‘‘de loco 
voluptatis’’ and being the symbol of love and youth.*® 

In any case, the connection with a river is a definite 
element of the general image of the fountain of youth, as it 
was outlined in the visionary geography of scholarly or poetic 
inspiration. The vague and even incomprehensible account of 
Herrera that reported Ponce de Leén’s ‘‘search for the sacred 
fountain ...and the river whose water rejuvenated the aged’’ 
now becomes intelligible, and may correspond with the views 
and expectations of the adventurers as well as with the leg- 
endary traditions which inspired their enterprises. 

In their imagination as well as in Herrera’s report the 
fountain and the river are complementary aspects of one 
and the same ideal oriental landscape, as it had been described 
by the poets and consecrated by the authority of science and 
religion. 


The later references to the fountain in geographical and 
poetical works did not add new elements to its traditional 
image. Its description in Mandeville’s account of his more 


%4 The Vulgata Text, Cap. II, 8 et seq. 

85 For the representation of the Fountain of Youth in the arts of the Middle 
Ages and the Renaissance cf. R. van Marle, Iconographie de l’Art Profane (2 
vols., La Haye, 1932), II, pp. 432-445. 

*6This may be the simple and direct explanation of this widely diffused 
iconographic motif interpreted by J. Strzygowski (Diirer und der nordische 
Schicksalshain, Heidelberg, 1937) as a relic of pretended nordic imaginations and 
symbolism which has long lain buried and forgotten! 
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imaginary than actual travels?’ is drawn from the Letter of 
Prester John, while the short allusions contained in poetical 
works of epic, lyric, and didactic character are even more 
vague and inaccurate.3® They place the fountain somewhere 
in the Far Hast and bring its rejuvenating powers rather than 
its geographical situation into prominence. 
Connected with the image of the wonders of the Orient and 
with the glory of the Earthly Paradise, turned by poetry and 
fiction into a sign of love and health, the legendary fountain 
became a multifarious symbol of human longing for pleasure 
and delight, for eternal youth and natural happiness, a vision- 
ary realization of the human effort to break the power of 
death and fate. Thus its geographical situation had need of 
no more specific designation than that offered in a vague and 
mysterious frame by the French authors of the Romance of 
Alexander. 
May we infer from all these facts that Ponce de Leén and 
his men searching for ‘‘the sacred fountain ... and the river 
whose water rejuvenated the aged’’ were inspired and di- 
rected by this poem? Certainly not, especially as the Spanish 
version of the poetical history of the Macedonian does not 
contain that characteristic episode.®® Likewise, the sailors 
who as late as the sixteenth century sought for the marvellous 
islands of St. Brendan were perhaps just as ignorant of the 
poem describing his adventures as the explorers of Bimini and 
Florida were of the Roman d’ Alexandre. 
But such poetical legends, essentially confirmed by schol- 
arly traditions, have a tenacious existence, and a stimulating 
power that differentiate them fundamentally from fairy-tales, 
superstitions, or stories of a more popular character. Many 
geographical myths have a poetical tradition before becoming 
a generally accepted belief promoting voyages and discover- 
ies. The history of geographical explorations readily demon- 
strates that such poetical and legendary images handed down 
37 The Travels of Sir John Mandeville (London, 1900), Chap. XVIII, pp. 113 
seq. 

a = Of. the article of E. W. Hopkins quoted above (n. 17), pp. 8 e¢ seq. 
39 Cf, A. Morel-Fatio, ‘‘ Recherches sur les Textes et les Sources du Libro de 


Alexandre,’’ in Romania, IV, (1875) 7-90, and R. 8. Willis, The Debt of the 
Spanish Libro de Alexandre to the French Roman d’ Alexandre, Princeton, 1935. 
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by all form of literature, were constantly present in the minds 
of the travellers of the Middle Ages and the Renaissance, con- 
tributing in a considerable measure to determine their impres- 
sions of exotic scenes or of newly discovered countries. 


Turning again to the fountain of youth and the rejuvenat- 
ing river of Bimini and Florida, we might consider Ponce de 
Leén’s search of them as mere invention, or as mischievous 
gossip on the part of some jealous and jocose contemporaries, 
if this were the only document of legends and fanciful enter- 
prises of this kind connected with the discovery of America. 
But in reality this episode belongs to a considerable series of 
similar facts and notions which are worthy of systematic co- 
ordination and critical interpretation in order to establish the 
role of literature and imagination in the history of geograph- 
ical discoveries, and especially their influence on the first 
explorations of this continent. 


Such fantastic, visionary, and untrustworthy details have 
been on the one hand neglected as insignificant by the his- 
torians who treated the matter from a supposedly realistic 
standpoint, and on the other they have served to corroborate 
the opinion of modern scholars convinced of the ignorance, the 
credulity, and the bad faith of the conquerors—particularly 
of Columbus and Vespucci. 


It would lead us too far from our point to discuss this old 
and intricate question as a whole, but by considering the 
frame in which the fountain of youth appeared to the greedy 
eyes of Ponce de Leén’s crew, we may find new elements for 
a true and fair solution. 


The conditioning factor for such opinions and enterprises 
lay in the general belief held by the men of the Columbus era 
that the newly discovered countries belonged to Eastern 
Asia.*° The scholarly and the popular knowledge of that part 
of the Asiatic continent was determined only in the slightest 
degree by direct experiences and observations; essentially it 
was determined by a literary tradition in which the authorita- 
tive geographers, such as Solinus, Plinius, Isidorus, seemed 


4° This fact has been newly proved by George E. Nunn, The Geographical 
Conceptions of Columbus (New York, 1924), pp. 54 et seq. 
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to confirm the legends of the poetical history of Alexander the 
Great, and in some respects, the statements of the Scriptures. 

Consequently it was natural and logical that the con- 
querors and the explorers projected into the newly discovered 
lands not only the authentic but also the legendary knowledge 
of the countries on which they are supposed to have put foot. 
The tenacity of these opinions may be easily understood if we 
consider that, for example, the Opusculum Cosmographicum 
of John Schoner, published in 1533, connects Florida with 
Northern Asia and extends Brazil as far as the peninsula of 
Malacca.*? In the map designed by Ruysch for the edition of 
Ptolemy printed in Rome in 1508, North America appears as 
a branch of Asia contiguous to the legendary realm of Gog 
and Magog.*? 

Not all cosmographers were as daring as Waldseemiiller 
in recognizing and naming, without a respect for the general 
belief, the regions recently discovered as a new world.*? The 
voyagers were far more reluctant to abandon the old tradi- 
tions of learning and poetry, and they hesitated to free them- 
selves from their first and decisive impressions. That is borne 
out by the fact that the belief that the new world was a part 
of Asia ‘‘extra Gangem’’ continued into the middle of the 
sixteenth century. 

The geographical denihpeeee of Columbus, of his com- 
panions and successors, were not limited to topographical, 
astronomical or nautical facts and calculations, but included 
as equally important all the phenomena known through the 
authority of science, faith, and poetry. The boundaries be- 
tween the different aspects of human knowledge were, at this 
epoch, fluctuating and interchangeable, not alone because of 
the general tendencies of medieval culture and science, but 
also in consequence of the eminently bookish and didactic 
character of the general culture of the Columbian era. 

In any case these boundaries are non-existent in the mind 

“| Ibid., and Alexander von Humboldt, Examen Critique de l’Histoire de la 
Géographie du Nouveau Continent (6 vols., Paris, 1836), I, 178. 

“2 Tbid. These maps and globes are reproduced in Harrisse’s Discovery of 
North America and in Nordenskidld’s Periplus. 


“8 Nevertheless ‘‘Waldseemiiller and the German cartographers did not reject 
the ideas of Columbus’’ (Nunn, op. cit., p. 90). 
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of Columbus and of his companions. Consequently it is un- 
justified and misleading to accept some of their opinions and 
statements as deserving critical attention and containing his- 
torical interest, while rejecting others as nonsense or trifles. 
Columbus’ companions were not only his fellow-travellers, 
sharing with him the risks and the booty, but men closely knit 
together with him in opinions, education, and beliefs. Ponce’s 
enterprise started in the wake of Columbus’ conceptions, and 
his fountain of youth is an aspect of an imaginary cosmog- 
raphy which vanished from globes and maps before disap- 
pearing from minds and moods. The report of Columbus’ 
third voyage furnishes the proof of this interesting fact. 

It is well known that during his cruises between the Point 
of Paria and the mouth of the Orinoco in the summer months 
of 1498, Columbus recognized the continental character of the 
hinterland, established the existence of the equatorial current, 
and paid attention to the relation between longitude and 
climate.‘ These were the first observations of a scientific 
character connected with the discovery of the American conti- 
nent. Nevertheless, a large part of the letter sent to the 
Catholic kings and containing the circumstantiated descrip- 
tion of this third voyage is devoted to speculations about the 
Terrestrial Paradise which Columbus placed somewhere in the 
south of this region ‘‘of which the world has never had any 
knowledge.’’ His belief is based on the one hand upon theolog- 
ical authorities, and on the other, upon arguments deduced 
from the mildness of the temperature and from the fresh 
waters discharging themselves into the sea in a quantity never 
seen before. 

As the situation of the Earthly Paradise was an impor- 
tant problem of medieval geography, it is not to be wondered 
at that Columbus dwells so long on this argument, after having 
recognized in the natural conditions of the region the signs of 
the vicinity of the Garden of Eden. But the description of it 
contained in the letter does not agree with the wording of the 

44 Cf. the report of the third voyage in Raccolta di Documenti e Studi pubbli- 
cati dalla R. Commissione Colombiana (15 vols., Rome, 1894), Part I, Vol. II, pp. 


26 et seq. (English translation by Cecil Jane, Select Documents illustrating the 
Four Voyages of Columbus, London, Hakluyt Society, 1932). 
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Bible. Columbus says that ‘‘our Lord made the Earthly Par- 
adise, and planted in it the tree of life, and thence springs a 
fountain from which the four principal rivers in the world 
take their course.’’* 

There is no mention in the text of Genesis of a fountain 
being the source of these four rivers.t® Though appearing in 
the Biblical commentary of Nicolaus de Lyra, which Columbus 
repeatedly quoted in his writings,*7 and in Pierre d’Ailly’s 
Ymago Mundi,** the fountain of Paradise belongs to a literary 
tradition as an element of legendary, visionary, and allegoric 
geography, characteristic of the popular didactic treatises of 
the Middle Ages, written in verse and destined to be read 
aloud in churches and public squares.*® 

Certainly, no rejuvenating waters are mentioned in Colum- 
bus’ speculations, but the idea of them is closely connected 
with the fountain and the rivers of Paradise in whose vicinity 
the Admiral supposed himself to be. The fountain and the 
river of Bimini and Florida are the profane counterparts of 
Columbus’ cosmographie vision, exactly as the episode in the 
Roman d’Alexandre is the poetical reflection of the Mace- 
donian’s ‘‘Iter ad Paradisum.’’ 

Ponce de Leén was one of the oldest companions of Colum- 
bus and he certainly shared with him and with all other Span- 
iards of some culture and education their opinion as to the 
situation of the West Indies and the more or less direct con- 
nection between them and the fabulous regions of Eastern 
Asia. Ponce being convinced, as he wrote in the same letter, 
that the Catholic kings now possessed in the island of 
Hspafiola the mount Sopora in whose waters the ships of King 
Solomon were detained three years, and, comparing his own 
enterprise to Alexander’s expedition to the island of Tapro- 


43 Raccolta ..., loc. cit., p. 37. 

*6 The Vulgata text has ‘‘et fluvins egrediebatur de loco voluptatis ad irrigan- 
dum Paradisum, qui inde dividitur in quatuor capita.’’ Gen. II, 10. 

47 Nicolaus de Lyra is also named in the report of Columbus’s third voyage, 
Raccolta..., loc. cit., p. 38. 

48 Petrus de Aliaco, Ymago Mundi, ed. by E. Buron (3 vols., Paris, 1930), 
II, 458. 

Cf. Pierre’s Livre du Monde in Ch. V. Langlois, La Connaissance de la 
Nature et du Monde d’aprés les écrits francais a Vusage des Laiques (Paris, 
1927), p. 127; Gossouin de Metz, Image du Monde (ibid., p. 167). 
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bana (Ceylon), Columbus expected, as he said, ‘‘the fulfilment 
of every other hope.’’®° 

Unquestionably he transmitted this mood and this convic- 
tion to his companions, stimulating their spirit of enterprise 
and their imagination beyond their habitual greed of gain, 
conquest, and power. The curiosity for this world believed to 
lie ‘‘extra Gangem’’ was still haunting the most intelligent 
and educated among the conquerors of the Columbian era, and 
the discovery of strange things known only from legend or 
hearsay was considered as an element of geographical identi- 
fication no less important than astronomical calculations or 
nautical observations for finding one’s way through uncharted 
waters. 

This conclusion is confirmed by the fact that almost all the 
curious and marvellous aspects of fabulous Asia described, or 
merely mentioned, in medieval literature were realized as 
actual experience or made the goal of journeys and adven- 
tures by the voyagers of the Columbian era. A few examples 
collected from contemporary reports give evidence that these 
wonders and marvels belong to the same cycle of legends and 
traditions which first mentioned and popularized the Fountain 
of Youth. 

Five years after Ponce’s disappointing enterprise, Juan 
de Grijalva, a former companion of Columbus, undertook his 
signal expedition to Yucatan which should have served to ex- 
tend the geographical knowledge and the intellectual horizons 
of the conquerors. Yet we read in the report of the expedition 
addressed to the King of Spain that Yucatan was an island 
inhabited only by women ‘‘believed to be of the race of the 
Amazons.’’*} 

This mention of the Amazons is by no means a classical 
reminiscence of humanistic origin. In the traditions of an- 
tiquity, the Amazons are a continental female tribe of western 
Asia.®? In the Letter of Prester John they appeared as sub- 


5° Raccolta ..., loc. cit., p. 37. 

51 Cf. Itinerario de l’armata del Re Catholico in India verso la isola de Jucha- 
than del anno MDXVIII, appendix to the Itinerario de Ludovico de Varthema 
(Venice, per Zorzi di Rusconi Milanese, 1520), fol. M, iiii v., col. 1. 

52Cf. this article in Pauly-Wissowa’s Real-Enzyklopaedie des klassischen 
Altertums. 
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jects of the legendary Nestorian ruler of India.**? But the 
insular nature of their country and its connection with the 
wonderlands of Asia are unmistakable elements of the medie- 
val legend of Alexander the Great, in the different editions of 
which they appear amidst all sorts of strange peoples dwelling 
at the extremities of the earth.54 

For this reason Marco Polo placed the realm of the fe- 
males in an island of the eastern Indian Ocean,** and this may 
have induced Columbus to suppose that the island of Matinino 
(perhaps Martinique) discovered on his first home voyage in 
1493 and lying ‘‘next to Espafiola on the side toward India”’ 
was inhabited by such a race of women.®® In his marginal 
notes to Aeneas Sylvius Piccolomini’s Historia rerum ubique 
gestarum Columbus underlined the passage stating that some 
cartographers of his time drew in their maps the land of the 
Amazons as an island.®? A similar chain of reminiscences, 
misinterpretations, and illusions induced the first missionaries 
of Brazil to believe that the natives of this country preserved 
the memory of St. Thomas, whose footprints they reported to 
have discovered on the banks of a river.®® More than a 
‘‘sancta simplicitas,’’ this pious belief proves the lasting 
power of suggestion inherent in the legend of St. Thomas 
which is strictly connected with that of Prester John and of 
the marvels of his imaginary Indian realm. 

After Balboa’s discovery of the South Sea in 1513 and the 
conquest of Mexico by Hernan Cortés, all these marvels seem 

58 Cf. F. Zarncke, Der Priester Johannes, p. 917, sec. 55. 

54 Der Alexanderroman des Archipresbyters Leo, herausgegeben von Fr. Pfister, 
(Heidelberg, 1913), pp. 119 et seq.; Li Romans d’ Alexandre, ed. Michelant, pp. 447 
et seq.; id. version of Alexandre de Paris, pp. 310 et seq., verse 7236 et seq.; Der 
alifranzosische Prosa-Alexanderroman ... , herausgegeben von A. Hilka, (Halle, 
1920), pp. 154 et seqg., and p. 175 (with Latin text). Cf. Paul Meyer, Alexandre 
le Grand ..., II, 192 et seg.; Albrecht Rosenthal, ‘‘The Isle of the Amazons: A 
Marvel of Travellers,’’ in the Journal of the Warburg Institute, I (1938), No. 3, 
p. 257. 

55 Col. Yule’s Commentary, ed. cit., II, pp. 405 e¢ seq. 

56 Raccolta ..., Vol. I, Part I, p. 131. 

57 Tbid., Vol. I, Part II, p. 813. This island is represented in Martin Behaim’s 
globe (cf. E. G. Ravenstein, Martin Behaim, London, 1908, p. 105). 

58Cf. George E. Nunn, The Columbus and Magellan Concepts of Southern 


American Geography (Glenside, 1932), p. 38. The story is first told in the Newe 
Zeytung auss Prezily Landt written in 1514. 
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to have moved westward into the unexplored ocean. At the 
time when the Magellan expedition was already on its way to 
the home port, Cortés reported in his letter of May 15, 1522, 
to Charles V that in the South Sea there were ‘‘many islands 
rich in gold, pearls, precious stones and other unknown and 
admirable things.’’®* As if the conquest of an empire and the 
accumulation of immeasurable wealth were not sufficient to 
appease the insatiable avidity of these adventurers, Cortés 
connects the trivial but still stimulating ‘‘mirages’”’ of the 
poetic geography of Asia with the report of his extraordinary 
experiences. 

As we see, the image of the Far Hast created and spread 
by the legends and poems about Alexander the Great and 
Prester John was indestructible and irresistible. We may con- 
firm this impression if we remember that Bartolomé de las 
Casas, first bishop and chronicler of the West Indies, sup- 
posed that the Indians of this continent were the descendants 
of the ten tribes of Israel enclosed by Alexander the Great 
behind the gate that separated the western world from Gog 
and Magog, and from the remotest parts of Hastern Asia.® 


One after another we recognize in the reports of the ex- 
plorers of America the symptoms of the influence of literary 
traditions projected into the aspects of the newly discovered 
tracts of land and sea. The letters of Columbus are eloquent 
testimony to the influence of legendary geography over actual 
experiences and scientific observations. They ought to be 
systematically studied apart from this point of view. Now we 
can suppose that the mere word India was sufficient to stir up 
the visions that transformed the plainest and most prosaic 
aspects of the new world into wonders and marvels. 

°° Fr. Zarncke, op. cit., pp. 839 et seq. 

6° G. E. Nunn, op. cit., pp. 39 et seg. A nearly complete bibliography concerning 
the long debated question of the pretended Jewish origin of the Amerindians is 
contained in Luis Perigot y Garcia’s América Indtgena in Historia de América y 
de los Pueblos Americanos, dirigida por A. Ballesteros y Baretta (Barcelona, 
1936), p. 365. Concerning the legend of the Ten Tribes of Israel and Alexander’s 
Gate, cf. Arturo Graf, La Leggenda di Gog e Magog in Roma nelle Immaginazioni 
e nelle Leggende del Medio Evo (Torino, 1915), Append. and A. R. Anderson, 
Alexander’s Gate, Gog and Magog and the Inclosed Nations (Cambridge, Mass., 


1932; The Mediaeval Academy of America) with the book review of Ph. Barry 
in Speculum, VIII (1933), pp. 264 et seq. 
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Not all the conquerors of course were sensitive men, in- 
clined to an idealization of nature and events. But the sort of 
travellers who were incapable of emotion and destitute of 
imagination were blind to the natural and human aspects of 
their discoveries and left no word of them to their contempo- 
raries or to posterity. Certainly Ponce de Leén was far from 
being inclined to idealize the rough business of conquest and 
colonization. But at the time of his expedition to Bimini and 
Florida he was convinced, as were all the other companions 
and successors of Columbus, that he ruled over islands spread 
out before that part of fabulous Asia which was principally 
known as a land of wonders and marvels. 

Together with the circumstance that the expedition turned 
out to be fruitless and disappointing, that fact contributes to 
confirm our general impression that the enterprise of Ponce 
de Leén and the discovery of Florida were determined, not by 
a West Indian legend belonging to the tradition of the natives 
of the Antilles, but rather, by a legend that crossed the Ocean 
with Columbus’ companions, together with the myths of the 
Earthly Paradise, of the Amazons, of St. Thomas’ wonder- 
working tomb, of the Ten Tribes of Israel, of Gog and Magog, 
and of the monsters into which Columbus inquired after his 
landing at Espafiola. The Fountain of Youth is an inevitable 
element in this traditional imagery of the wonders of Asia. 

Herrera, indeed, speaks of a ‘‘sacred fountain, so re- 
nowned among the Indians,’’ but, merely bringing into prom- 
inence its sacred character, he links it rather with the sacred 
spring of Paradise than with a prosaic medicinal water. It is 
more probable that its alleged reputation among the Indians 
was born of the Spaniards’ eagerness to find in their new 
possessions the fountain and the river whose water reju- 
venates the aged, and which was connected somehow with the 
rivers of Paradise. 

This complex religious, geographical, and literary myth 
exceeds the primitive powers of imagination of the simple 
minded natives of the Antilles or of the Bahamas. But these 
had a ready and vivid intellectual acumen and from their 
oppressors they learned to believe in all manner of fables and 
nonsense. Professor Franz Boas, the American anthropol- 
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ogist, established in an article published some years ago in the 
Romame Review that the Indian folklore contains a geat deal 
of assimilated European material going back mainly to Span- 
ish, French, and Portuguese sources.*! We may suppose that 
this evolution began with the first contacts of the Spaniards 
with the Indians, and that the belief in the charming fable of 
the Fountain of Youth was propagated among them with the 
image of the Garden of Eden. 

Considered in this broad historical framework, the Amer- 
ican phase of this old literary motif appears as an eloquent 
symptom of tendencies and feelings which accompanied and 
directed the conquest of this continent in the early epoch of 
its discovery and colonization. As a geographical myth the 
Fountain of Youth is the most popular and characteristic ex- 
pression of the emotions and expectations which agitated 
the conquerors of the New World. 

Leonarpo OLSCHKI. 

The Johns Hopkins University. 


61 «Romance Folk-Lore Among American Indians,’’ in Romance Review, XVI 
(1925), pp. 199 et seq. 
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